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PREFACE 

The American School First Reader is planned 
as the children's second reading book. It assumes that 
they can read the usual vocabulary of a good primer, 
either of this series or of any other. It is, however, 
closely related to the American School Primer. The 
children and their pets, whose acquaintance was made 
in that book, appear again here, with new experiences, 
in the earlier pages. 

But the keynote of the book is children's lore. The 
characters of the primer appear less and less frequently 
and finally drop out altogether. The latter part of the 
book contains children's literature only. 

The authors believe that this literature is of so excel- 
lent a quality that it will intensify the interest of chil- 
dren in the reading book, and hence in learning to read, 
and will also implant the seeds of good literary taste. 

Carefully organized lists of words for phonic drill are 
given on pages 135-137. 

The eyesight of children is safeguarded by the large 
type and the short line. 

The authors beg to acknowledge the valuable sugges- 
tions and criticisms of Miss Frances J. Cronan of Public 
School Number 93, New York City. 




"In winter I get up at night, 
And dress by yellow candle-light." 




Good morning, children. 
Do you kno^\r us? 
We are your old friends, 
Harry and John, Mabel and 

Helen. 
Which is John? Which is 

Harry ? Which is Mabel? 

Which is Helen? 
Do you see Rex and Blacky 

and Fluff? 
We like you. D o y ou like us ? 





I am Helen. 
My eyes are blue. 
My hair is yellow 
T have a rabbit. 



I am John, --ir 
^^ ?^, Helen's brother. 
My eyes are 
green. 
Helen says so. 



I am Harry. 

I do not know 

the color of my 

eyes. v 

My hair has no 

color. 

I have a dog, Rex 






I am Mabel. 
I am Harry's sister. 
My hair is black. 
My eyes are brown. 

I am Rex, Harry's 

dog. 
I am yello^\r. 
Harry says I am 

a good dog. 

I am Blacky, John's dog. 
I am black. I live 

in a "white house. 
Hear me bark, 

"Bow, wow, wow." 
Barking dogs never bite. 
I do not bite. 
I am not such a bad dog, 




I am Fluff, Mabel's kitten. 
I have a long tail 

and a warm coat. 
Mabel calls, "Pussy, pussy, 

pussy." 
Then she says: 
"I love little 

pussy. 
Her coat is so warm. 
And if I don't hurt her, 
She'll do me no harm." 
Now you know who we are. 
It is time to play. 
Should you like to play 

with us? 
Let us see, what shall vie 

play? 
I know, we will play tops. 

4 



See my new top, Helen. 
I see it. It is beautiful. 
Will you spin it, Helen ? 
No, Harry, I will see you 

spin it 
Spin it here on the iioor. 
Oh, see it go round. 
ILo^w fast it goes I 
Why does it not fall? 
Because it spins so fast. 
By and by it will get dizzy. 
Then it will fall. 





Come, we will play we are 

tops. 
You are a top. I aia a top. 
We will spin like tops. 
You spin. I spin. 
We spin and spin. 
Then we stop. 
Are you dizzy? 
I am so dizzy, 
I can not keep going. 
I can not stand up. 
The floor swims. You swim. 
Fluff s^t\^ims before my eyes. 
I can not see at all. 
I shall fall down. 
Down, down I fall. 
I lie still a little ^v\rhile. 
Then I get up and spin again. 

6 




Wlien I spin round without 

a stop, 
And keep agoing like a top, 
I find that soon the floor 

will sw^im 
Before my eyes; and then, 

like him, 
I lie all dizzy on the floor 
Until I feel like spinning 

more. 

— R. L. SiEVEaJsoN. 
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Here, Rex ! Here, Rex I 

Bow, ^\^ow. Bow^, wow, wow. 

Be still. What do you see? 

Oh, he sees a bird. 

He wants the bird. 

No, Rex, you can not have 

the bird. 
Oh, see the bird hop, hop, hop. 
He does not like Rex. 
Hop away, little bird. 
Rex can not have you. 
Shake your little tail and 

sing us a song. 
I know some verses about you. 



.^ ^^^^M^^W^^^^M^B 




Once I saw a little bird 
Come hop, hop, hop, 
So I cried, "Little bird, 
Will you stop, stop, stop?" 
And was going to the 

T^rindow^ 
To say "How do you do?" 
But he shook his little tail, 
And far away he flew. 
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Once I saw a bird in a nest. 
It was a motlier bird. 
I saw the little birds, too. 
The mother bird flew away. 
The little birdies said: 
"Mother, may ^we fly too?" 
Xo, birdies, yon are too little. 
Yon mnst stay in the nest 

a little longer. 
By and by yon ^will be 

stronger. 
Then yon can fly. 
Then John said: 
"Yon did not hear the bird 

say that, Harry. 

Birds can not talk. 

That is in the verses abont 

Little Birdie." 
u 




LITTLE BIRDIE 



"Wliat does little birdie say 

In her nest at peep of day ? 
Let me fly," says little 

birdie, 
Mother, let me fly away!" 
Birdie, rest a little longer. 

Till the little wings are 
stronger." 

So she rests a little longer, 

Then she flies away. 
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Tennyson. 
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What shall we do now ? 
"Let us play tag,-' said Helen. 
All right, Helen, yon be "it," 

then you tag ns. 
Bun, Harry, run ! 
Helen tagged you. JSTow you 

are it. 
You can not tag me, Harry. 
Oh, you did. But you hit 

too hard. 
Now run again, Helen. Run I 
I tagged you. You are "it." 

16 



" Let US not play tag any more. 
It is too hard," said Helen. 
What else can we do? 
We can climb fences, Helen. 
I can not climb fences, boys. 
Well, Tvhat can yon do? 
Yon can not play tag. 
Yon can not climb fences. 
Well, I can go home. 
Oh, Helen, do not go home. 
I know what we can do. 
We can go and get apples. 
I will throw the apples down. 
Whose apples are they, 

Harry? 
They are my father's apples. 
Mother told me a story 

abont an apple, all of gold. 

17 



Atalanta was a girl, but she 

could run very fast. 
One day she was running a 

race with a boy. 
He could run fast too. 
How fast they rani 
They were very near the end. 
Atalanta was ahead. 
The boy ^\^as afraid that she 

would win the race. 
He had three apples in his 

hand. They were all gold. 
He thre^\^ one right before 

Atalanta. 
She saw how beautiful it 

T^ras. 
She stopped to get it. 
Then the boy won the race. 

18 



"Good for the boy I" said 

Harry. 
"He knew what girls like." 
"I would not have stopped," 

said Mabel. 
"I would," said Helen. 
"It is nothing to win a race. 
I should rather have a gold 

apple." 
"So should I too," said John 
"I ^would not throw^ away a 

gold apple. 
I v^ould lose the race first." 
"I would not," said Harry. 
" I should rather win the race. 
I like that story, John. 
N'ow I will tell you a story. 
Be still. Rex." 
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THE LITTLE PINE TREE 
I 

Once there wsiS a little pine 

tree in the woods. 
Its leaves were long, green 

needles. 
The little tree did not like 

needles. 
It said, "I want leaves. 
But I want gold leaves." 

II 
iSTight came. 

The little tree went to sleep. 

In the morning it had gold 

leaves. 
It said, "How beantiful my 

leaves are! 
Hov^ happy I ami" 

21 




Ill 

A man came to the ^^^oods. 
The maii had a bag. 
He took the gold leaves. 
He put them in the bag. 
Then he took them home. 

So the little tree had no 

leaves, 
" "What shall I do ? " it said. 
"I do not Tyrant green leaves. 
I will have glass leaves." 
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At niglit the little tree went 

to sleep. 
Morning came. 
The tree had glass leaves. 
How beautiful they were I 
The little tree was happy all 

the morning. 



Then the wind blew. 

It broke all the beautiful 

leaves. 
Again the tree had no leaves. 
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It said, "I do not want gold 

leaves. 
I do not want glass leaves. 
I T\rill have green leaves." 
So the little tree went to sleep. 
In the morning it had green 

leaves. 
Then it was happy again. 
But a goat sa^\r the little tree. 
The green leaves looked good. 
So the goat ate them all. 




VI 



"What shall I do?" said she. 
" A man took my gold leaves. 
The wind broke my glass 

leaves. 
A goat ate my green leaves. 
I wish I had my needles." 

At night the little tree went 

to sleep. 
In the morning it had long, 

green needles again. 
Then the little pine tree was 

happy. • 
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Did you see my box of paints 

and my books, John? 
Mabel gave them to me. 
The paints are beautiful, 

Harry. 
So is the book, John. 
Here are all the letters in it. 
Do you know all the letters? 
"I know them ^when I see 

them," said Helen. 
"Let us paint them. 
Then we shall know them. 
Each choose a color. 
Then we will all paint the 

letters. 
We will paint the big ones 

and the little ones, one at 

a time." 
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"I choose red," said Mabel. 

" I choose yellow," said John. 

"Green is my color," said 
Helen. 

"I shall take blue," said 
Harry. 

You paint the first one, 
Mabel. 

That is not hard. A, red A. 

" I know B," said John, " yel- 
low B." 

" And O is green," said Helen. 

"Here goes blue D," said 
Hany 

" What conies next, let me see? 

I know, E, red E. 

F is next, that is yeLow." 

Helen painted a green G. 
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Harry painted a blue H. 
Soon John said, "Here is Z, 

the last, yello^^^ Z. 
The letters are all painted. 
We can read any book now. 
Mother said she would give 

me a book, when I knew 

all the letters." 
The next morning John's 

mother gave him a book 
All wanted to read it. 
John said, "I will read one 

story. Then Harry can 

read, then Mabel, then 

Helen 
"We will do that every day 

nntil we have read all 

the stories." 
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But Helen said, "Oh, John, 

you and Harry want to 
. read first every day." 
You may read first, Helen. 
I do not care ; do you, Mabel ? 
No, let John read first. It is 

his book. 
So John read a story about a 

little girl called Goody 

Two Shoes. 
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GOODY TWO SHOES 
I 

Once there was a poor little 

girl. She had but one shoe. 
Somebody gave her a pair of 

new shoes. 
Then the little girl was glad. . 
She put on the shoes. Then 

she said to all she met: 
"O, Goody! Two shoes!" 
So every one began to call her 

Goody Two Shoes. 
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II 
Goody Two Shoes was very 

poor. 
She could not go to school. 
But she asked the other 

children to teach her. 
They said, "You may take 

our books." 
So she took their books. 
Soon she could read very 

well. 

Ill 
Then Goody Two Shoes said. 
"I will teach the little chil- 
dren to read." 
She took some pieces of wood, 

and cut letters out of 

them. 
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She made some large letters 
like these: 

ABCDEFGHIJK 
LMISTOPQESTUV 
W X Y Z. 

And she m.ade sm.all letters 
like these: 

abcdefghijklm 
nopqrstuvwxjz. 

IV 

Then Goody Two Shoes put 
the letters into a basket. 

First she went to Billy's home. 

She knocked at the door, tap, 
tap, tap I 

Oh, here is Goody Two Shoes. 
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Good morning, Goody. 

Good morning, Billy. 

Do you want to learn your 

letters, BHly? 
Yes, Goody, if you please. 
Then Goody Two Shoes took 

the letters from the box 

and put them all down 

like this: 

bdfhkmoqsuwyz 
acegiln.prtvxj 

Billy looked at all the letters. 

Then he took them up, one 
after another, and gave 
the right name to each. 

"Good! Billy," said Goody. 

"You know all your letters." 

36 







Then Goody Two Shoes took 
her letters and went to 
Mr. Cook's house. 

Here were a number of chil- 
dren. 

Goody Two Shoes asked a 
little boy, 
"What did you have for din- 
ner?" 
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The boy said, "Bread." 
"Well, then," said she, "put 

doT^rn the first letter." 
He put down a big B. 
The next boy put down r; 
The next, e, the next, a. 
And the next, d. 
"See," she said, "that spells 

bread. 
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What did you have for your 

dinner, Polly?" 
"Apple pie," answered Polly. 
Then one girl set up a big A. 
The next two each set up p. 
Soon the two words Apple 

and Pie were made, like 

this: Apple Pie. 
They had a long lesson, and 

then Goody went home. 
Before many days all the 

children could read. 
They all thanked Goody Two 

Shoes. 
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Mabel came to Helen's house. 
Helen had a tub of water. 
She had some soap, too. 
All her dolls' clothes were 

there. 
The dolls were in bed. They 

had no clothes to put on. 
"What are you doing, 

Helen?" asked Mabel. 
I am washing the dolls' 

clothes. 
Take off your doll's clothes. 
Put her in bed with my dolls. 
We will wash all the clothes. 
Then we will dry them. 
The girls T\^ashed the clothes. 
Then they sang the washing 

song. 
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"" Tills IS the way we wash our clothes^ 
Wash our clothes, wash our clothes, 
This is the way we wash our clothes, 
So early in the morning.'' 

"This is the way we iron our clothes, 
Iron our clothes, iron our clothes. 
This is the way we iron our clothes, 
So early in the morning.'' 

Soon the clothes were all 
washed and ironed. 

The girls dressed the dolls. 

Then the dolls could get up. 

"I think my dolls are glad 
to get up/' said Helen. 
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NoTV, "what shall we do ? 
Let us go and see the ducks. 
Mrs. Duck has some little 

ducks. 
Good morning, Mrs. Duck. 
"Quack, quack," said Mrs. 

Duck. 
Where are you going, Mrs. 

Duck? 
I am going to the pond 1 
I shall take my little ones. 
Are they not pretty ducks? 
Yes, Mrs. Duck, they are 

very pretty little ducks. 
Are you not afraid they will 

fall into the water? 
Fall in I They will jump in. 
They can swim. 
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I ^sh I could swim, Mabel. 
Some girls can swim, Helen. 
Oh, here come the boys! 
Whoo, boys I Come here. 
Come and see the ducks. 
I am going to catch one of 

them, girls. 
Oh, John I You will fall in! 
Well, I can swim- 
Come here, little duck. 
Oh, there you go, John I 
I knew you T^rould fall in. 
Row swim, and we will pull 

you out. 
You are all wet. 
Run home and get dry 

clothes. 
What will your mother say ? 
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In the morning, Harry and 
Mabel went to see John. 

"How is John this morn- 
ing?" asked Harry. 

He has a cold, Harry. 

He fell into the pond. 

"We saw. him," said Mabel. 

John, here are the children. 

"Good morning, all," said 
John. 

"Should you like to see my 
new book?" 

Yes, read it to us, John. 

No, I can not ; I have a cold. 

You read to us, Helen. 

"Very well," said Helen. 

"I will read about Red Hen." 

Then Helen read this story. 
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RED HEN 




Red Hen was in the garden. 
She saw some ^\;\rheat. 
" "Who will plant the wheat?" 
said Red Hen. 
I will not," said the goose. 
I will not," said the duck. 
I will, then," said Red Hen, 
and she planted the 
wheat. 
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The wheat grew and grew. 
Red Hen said, "Who will cut 

this wheat?" 
"I willnot," said the goose. 
"I will not," said the dtick. 
"I will not," said the cat. 
"I will, then," said Red Hen, 

and she cut the wheat. 
"Who -will take this corn to 

the mill ? " 
"I will not," said the goose. 
*'I will not," said the duck. 
"I will not," said the cat. 
"I will not," said the dog. 
"I will, then," said Red Hen, 

and she took the wheat to 

the mill. 
There it was made into flour. 
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Home again," said Red Hen. 
Who will make this flour 

into bread?" 
I will not," said the goose. 
I will not," said the duck. 
I will not," said the cat. 
I will not," said the dog. 
No, no, we will not," said 

the goose and the duck 

and the cat and the dog. 
I will, then," said Red Hen, 

and she made the flour 

into bread. 




"Now I will bake this bread. 
The bread is baked, the bread 

is baked ! " said Ked Hen. 
"Who will eat this bread?" 
"Oh, I will!" said the cat. 
"No, I will!" said the dog. 
"No, no, I will!" said the 

goose. 
"No, no, no, I willl" said the 

duck. 
"No," said Red Hen, "I will !" 
So Red Hen ate the bread. 
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Now, let lis play: 

Now We Go Round the Mul- 
berry Bush 1 " said John. 

"Shall we, girls?" 

"I will," said Mabel, "I can 
sing." 

"I will," said Helen, "I can 
sing, too." 

Round and round they went. 

And the boys and girls sang: 

Here we go round the 

mulberry bush. 
The mulberry bush, the 

mulberry bush, 
Here we go round the 

mulberry bush. 
So early in the morning. 
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That was fun, girls. 
Now what shall we do? 
Let us play "Lady Bug." 
The dolls will sing the song. 
Oh, dolls! you will not sing? 
Very well, v^e will sing. 

Lady Bug, Lady Bug, 
Fly away home. 
Your house is on fire. 
Your children ^11 burn. 
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Now, Helen, tell us a story. 
"Let me think," said Helen. 
"What shall I tell about? 
Oh, I know. I will tell about 
Humpty-Dumpty." 

"Once there was a boy. 

His name was Humpty- 

Dumpty. 
Hampty-Dumpty sat on a 

wall. 
Humpty-Dumpty had a fall. 
He could not get up again. 
Then there is something 

about horses. 
Oh, I do not know it all." 
I do, I do," said Harry. 
Then you te]l it," said Helen. 
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" Well," Harry said, " Humpty- 

Dumpty sat on a wall, 
Hnmpty-Diiinpty had a fall. 
Not all the King's horses, 
Not all the King's men,—" 
"Oh, yes, now I know it," 

said Helen. 
"I can tell it now." 

(Read and then learn) 

Humpty-Dumpty sat on a 

^^all, 
Humpty-Dumpty had a great 

fall, ' 
Not all the King's horses. 
Not all the King's men. 
Could set Humpty-Dumpty 

up again. 
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It was Christmas morning. 
John and Helen were up 

very early. 
"Merry Christmas I" they 

shouted. 
Then they went in and kissed 

their father and mother. 
"Now we will all see what 

Santa Claus has brought. 
Oh, see, I have a new sledl" 

called John. 
"I have a doll 1 " shouted Helen. 

" I have a book, too." 
"So have I," said John. 
" Oh, thank you, dear Santa 

Claus," whispered Helen. 
"Thank you, Santa," said 

John. 
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After breakfast, Mabel and 

Harry came with their 

presents. 
" See my red sled," said Harry. 
"Mine is blue," said John. 
"I have a lovely doll," said 

Mabel. "So have I, Mabel," 

said Helen. 
"1 have a story book, too." 
"And I," said all the others. 
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Oh, look out of doors, Hany ! 
It is snowing now. Good, 

goodl 
We will try our new sleds. 
Come, girls, come with us I 
We will ride down hill. 
Thank you, boys, we will. 
John, let me ride on your 

sled? 
Yes, Helen, I will take you. 
I want to ride with you, John. 
N"o, Mabel, you ride with 

Harry, 
Oh, well! I like a red sled 

best, anyway. 
We will race. 
Which sled will get down 

first? 
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NoWy are you all ready? 
One, two three,— go! 
"Oh, we are first," said Mabel. 
"The red sled is best after 
all." 

Thank yon, boys. 

That was a fine ride. 

Do yon want another ride, 

girls ? 
No, boys, it is too cold. 
Yon can ride on yonr sleds 

awhile. 
Then come and play with ns. 
The boys played alone 

awhile. 
Then Harry said, "Oh, this 

is no fun, John. 
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Let us go and play with the 

girls." 
See, they have a snowman. 
It is a good one, too. 
But we will tease them 

about it. 
Oh, girls, who made the 

snowman ? 
Why, who do you think 

made it? 
It must have been some 

boy. 
Why, no, we made it. 
What I you girls made that 

snoT\rman 1 
Yes, we girls made it. 
Is it not a fine snowman? 
Oh, pretty good for girls, 
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Yon boys can not make a 

better one. 
Let ns make one, and show 

them, Harry. 
Oh, one is enongh, John. 
"Yon are afraid," said the 

girls. 
"No, we jnst do not want to," 

said Harry. 
It is cold ont here, girls. 
Let US go in and read in our 

ncTv books, and say verses. 
That will be more fun. 
They Tvent into the house. 
John said the verses about 

"The Snowflakes." 
Then they read in their 

books. 
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{To he learned and used for drill) 
THE SNOWPLAKES 

Four and twenty snowflakes 
Came tumbling from the sky, 

And said, ''Let's make a snowdrift; 
We can if we but try.'' 

So down they gently fluttered 

And lighted on the ground. 
And when they all were seated 

They sadly looked around. 

" We're very few indeed,'' sighed they, 
" And we sometimes make mistakes ; 

We cannot make a snowdrift 
With four and twenty flakes." 

Just then the sun peeped round a cloud, 

And smiled at the array, 
And the disappointed snowflakes 

Melted quietly away. 
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First Harry read a story. 

Then Helen read. John 

read next, and Mabel last. 
Each read a story from one 

of the new books. 
Then Harry said, 
Let us read every day. 
"All right, we will," shouted 

the children. 
Here are some of the stories 

that they read. 
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DOG TOM 

A big "wolf met Dog Tom. 
^'N^ow I have you, Tom," said 

he. "I am. going to eat 

yon." 
Oh, do not eat me, Mr. Wolf. 
Then get me a bone, and I 

^will not eat yon. 
Dog Tom ran to the cook. 
Cook, cook, give me a bone. 
I will give the bone to the 

T^^olf, and then he ^^ill not 

eat me. 

Yes, Tom, if yon will bring 
me a chicken, I ^11 give 
yon a bone. 

Tom ran to the hen. 

Hen, hen, give me a chicken I 
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I will give the chicken ':o 

the cook. 
The cook will give me a bone.. 
I will give the bone to the 

wolf, and then he will not 

eat me. 
"I will," said the hen, "if yon 

will bring me some com." 
Tom ran to the mill. 
Mill, mill, give me some corn, 
I will give it to the hen. 
The hen will give me a 

chicken. 
I will give the chicken to 

the cook. 
The cook will give me a bone. 
I will give it to the wolf, and 

then he will not eat me. 
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"I will," said the mill, "if you 
will bring me some water." 
Tom ran to the pond- 
Pond, pond, give me some 

I will give the water to the 
mill. 
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^ The mill will give me som.e 

corn. 
I will give the com to the hen. 
The hen will give me a 

chicken. 
I will give the chicken to 

the cook. 
The cook will give me a bone. 
I will give the bone to the 

wolf, and then he will not 

eat me. 
Then the pond gave Tom 

some ^water. 
Tom gave the ^water to the 

mill. 
The mill gave him some corn. 
He gave the corn to the hen. 
The. lien gave him a chicken. 
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He gave the chicken to the 

cook. 
The cook gave him a bone. 
"Shall I give the bone to the 

wolf?" said Tom. 
"No, no, I vrill eat the bone. 
Then I ^11 run home. 
Then the wolf will not get 

me, and he will not get 

the bone." 
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THE OLD WOMAN AND HER Pia 

Once there was a little old 
woman. 

One day she went to market. 

She went to get a pig. 

On the way home she camQ 
to a fence. 

The little old woman said: 

"Pig, pig, jump over the 
fence." 

But the pig would not. 

Then the little old woman 
said to her dog: 

"Dog, dog, bite pig; Pig will 
not jump over the fence; 

And I shall not get home to- 
night." 

But the dog would not. 
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( Then the little old ^^oman 
said to her stick: 

"stick, stick, beat dog; 

Dog will not bite pig; 

Pig will not jump over the 
fence ; 

And I shall not get home to- 
night." 

But the stick would not. 

So the little old woman made 
a fire and said: 

"Fire, fire, burn stick; 

Stick ^11 not beat dog; 

Dog ^11 not bite pig; 

Pig will not jump over the 
fence; 

And I shall not get home to- 
night." 
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But the fire wonld not. 
Next, the little old ^ivomaii 

went to the well and said: 
""Water, water, quench fire; 
Fire will not bum stick; 
Stick will not beat dog; 
Dog will not bite pig; 
Pig will not jump over the 

fence; 
And I shall not get home 

to-night." 
But the water Tvould not. 
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Then the old woman called 
to the ox: 

"Ox, ox, drink water; 

"Water will not quench fire; 

Fire will not bnrn stick; 

Stick will not beat dog; 

Dog will not bite pig; 

Pig will not jump over the 
fence ; 

And I shall not get home to- 
night." 

But the ox would not. 

So the little old woman called 
to the butcher: 

"Butcher, butcher, kill ox; 

Ox will not drink water; 

Water will not quench fire ; 

Fire will not bum stick; 
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stick will not beat dog; 

Dog will not bite pig; 

Pig will not jump over tbe 
fence ; 

And I shall not get home to- 
night." 

But the butcher would not. 

Then the little old woman 
said to a rope: 

"Hope, rope, hang butcher; 
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Butcher will not kill ox ; 

Ox will not drink water; 

Water will not qnencli fire; 

Fire will not bum stick; 

Stick will not beat dog; 

Dog will not bite pig; 

Pig will not jump over the 
fence; 

And I shall not get home to- 
night." 

But the rope would not. 

No^w a mouse had been look- 
ing at the little old woman. 

So she said: 

" Mouse, mouse, gnaw rope ; 

Rope will not hang butcher; 

Butcher will not kill ox ; 

Ox will not drink water; 
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"Water will not qnencli fire; 
Fire will not burn stick ; 
Stick will not beat dog; 
Dog will not bite pig; 
Pig will not jump over the 

fence ; 
And I shall not get home to- 
night."- 
"Yes, yes, I will," said the 

mouse. 
Then the mouse began to 

gnaw the rope; 
The rope began to hang the 

butcher; 
The butcher began to kill 

the ox; 
The ox began to drink the 

water ; 
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The water began to quench 

the fire; 
The fire began to burn the 

stick; 
The stick began to beat the 

dog; 
The dog began to bite the 

pig; 

The pig began to jump over 

the fence; 
And the little old woman got 

home that night. 
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(To be used for drill) 
MY BED IS A BOAT 

My bed is like a little boat ; 

Nurse helps me in when I embark; 
She girds me in my sailor^s coat 

And starts me in the dark. 

At night I go on board and say, 
" Good night," to all my friends on shore ; 

I shut my eyes and sail away, 
And see and hear no more. 

And sometimes things to bed I take, 
As prudent sailors have to do ; 

Perhaps a slice of wedding cake, 
Perhaps a toy or two. 

All night across the dark we steer ; 

But when the day returns at last. 
Safe in my room, beside the pier, 

I find my vessel fast. 

— R. L. Stevenson. 
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THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT 

This is the house that Jack 
built. 



This is the malt 
that lay in the house 
that Jack built. 

This is the rat 
that ate the malt 
that lay in the house 
that Jack built. 

This is the cat 
that killed the rat 
that ate the malt ^j 
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that lay in tlie house 
that Jack built. 



This is the dog 
that worried the cat 
that killed the rat 
that ate the malt 
that lay in the house 
that Jack built. 





This is the cow with the 

crumpled horn 
that tossed the dog 
that worried the cat 
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that killed the rat 
that ate the malt 
that lay in the house , 
that Jack built. 

, This is the maiden all, 

forlorn 
that milked the cow with 

the crumpled horn 
that tossed the dog 
that worried the cat 
that killed the rat 
that ate the malt 
that lay in the house 

that Jack built. 

This is the man all 
tattered and torn 
^hat married the 
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maiden all forlorn 
that milked the 

cow with the 

crumpled horn 
that tossed the dog 
that worried the cat 
that killed the rat 
that ate the malt 
that lay in the house 

that Jack built. 
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THE CAT AND THE MOUSE 

Once upon a time a cat '^as 
playing Tvdtli a mouse in a 
malt house. 

N'ow the cat did not stop 
to think, but he bit the 
mouse's little long tail 
right off— snip I 
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The poor little mouse said: 

"Please, puss, give me back 
m.y little long tail." 

But tlie puss said: "N'o, 111 
not give you back your 
tail, unless you go to tlie 
cow and get me some 
milk." 

Then off went the mouse. 

First she leaped, and then 
she ran. 

She came to the co^ and 
thus began: 

"Please, cow, give me some 
milk, that I may give it 
to the cat. Then she will 
give me back my little 
long tail." 
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"No," said the cow, "I will 
give you no milk, unless 
jou go to the farmer and 
get me some hay." 

Then off went the mouse. 

First she leaped, and then 
she ran. 

She came to the farmer, and 
thus began: 

"Please, farmer, give me 
some hay. I will give it 
to the cow. Then she will 
give me some milk for the 
cat. • 

The cat will then give me 
back my little long tail." 

"iSTo," said the farmer, "I will 
give you no hay, unless 
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you get me some m.eat 
from the butcher." 

Then off ^went the mouse. 

First she leaped, and then 
she ran. 

She came to the butcher, and 
thus began: 

"Please, butcher, give me 
some meat. I will give it 
to the farmer, who will 
give me hay for the cow. 
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\ The cow will give me milk 
for the cat, who will then 
, give m.e back m.y little 
long tail." 

"No," said the butcher, "I 
will give you no meat, 
unless you get me some 
bread from the baker." 

Then off ^^ent the mouse. 

First she leaped, and then 
she ran. 

She came to the baker, and 
thus began: 

"Please, baker, give nie some 
bread for the butcher. 
Then the butcher will 
give me some meat for 
tlie farmer, who will give 
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me hay for the cotv. 
The coTV will give me milk 

for the cat, who will give 

me back mj little long 

tail." 
"Well," said the baker, "I 

will give you some bread- 
But eat not my meal, or Til 

cut off your head." 
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So the good baker gave the 
mouse some bread. The 
m.ouse gave the bread to 
the butcher, who gave 
him. some m.eat. 

The mouse gave the m.eat to 
the farm.er, who gave him 
an arm.ful of hay. The 
m.ouse gave the hay to the 
cow, and the cow gave 
the mouse some milk for 
the cat. 

Then the cat drank the milk, 
and gave the mouse his 
little long tail. And they 
went on playing in the 
malt house. 
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{To he learned) 
THE RAINDROPS' RIDE 

Some little drops of water, 
Whose home was in the sea, 

To go upon a journey, 
Once happened to agree. 

A cloud they had for a carriage. 
They drove a playful breeze, 

And over town and country, 
They rode along at ease. 

But oh, there were so many, 
At last the carriage broke, 

And to the ground came tumbling, 
These frightened little folk. 

And through the moss and grasses, 
They were compelled to roam. 

Until a brooklet found them, 
And carried them all home. 
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JOHNNY CAKE 

Once upon a time, a little 
old woman, a little old 
man, and a little boy, all 
lived in a little old house. 

One morning the old woman 
made a Johnny Cake. 

She put it into the oven. 

Then she said to the boy, 
"You watch the Johnny 
Cake. Don't let it burn. 

Father and I will go into the 
garden." 

So the old woman and the 
old man went out to the 
garden. 

The boy watched the oven 
for a little while. 
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f Then lie grew sleepy. His 

head went nid, nod, nid. 
Suddenly he heard a noise. 
He looked up just in time 

to see Johnny Cake jump 

out of the oven. 
The little boy ran to the door, 

but Johnny Cake was too 

quick for him. 
Out of the door and down the 

road ran Johnny Cake. 
The little boy ran after him. 
"Johnny Cake is running 

away," he cried. 
Then the old man and the 

old woman began to run 

after Johnny Cake, but 

they could not catch him. 
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On went Johnny Cake. Soon 

he met two well diggers. 
Johnny Cake made up a face 

at the well diggers and 

called to them: 
"I've run away from a little 

boy, an old man, and an 

old woman. 
And I can run away from 

you, tool" 
"You can, can you?" said 

the well diggers. 
"We will see about that." 
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Tliey left tlie well and ran 

after Johnny Cake. But 

they could not catch him. 
On went Johnny Cake. 

Soon he came to two 

ditch diggers. 
Johnny Cake laughed at the 

ditch diggers and cried: 
"I outran a little boy, an old 

man, an old woman, and 

two well diggers. 
And I can outrun you, too ! " 
"You can, can you?" said 

the ditch diggers. 
"We will see about that." 
They ran after Johnny Cake ; 

they ran and ran. But 

they could not catch him. 
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On went Johnny Cake till 

lie met a bear. 
Johnny Cake growled at the 

bear and said: 
"I outran a little boy, an old 

man, an old woman, two 

well diggers, and two ditch 

diggers. 
And I can outrun you, too ! " 
"You can, can you? " said he. 
" We will see about that." 
He started after Johnny 

Cake; he ran and ran. 
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But it was of no use. 

On v^eut Johnny Cake till 
lie met a wolf. 

Johnny Cake danced up to 
the ^\;Nrolf and said: 

"I outran a little boy, an old 
man, an old woman, two 
well diggers, two ditch 
diggers and a bear. 

And I can outrun you, too I " 

"You can, can you?" said 
the wolf. 
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"We will see about that." 
The wolf started after Johnny 

Cake; he ran and ran. 
But he could not catch him. 
On went Johnny Cake. At 

last he met a fox. 
" Where are you going? " said 

the fox. 
Johnny put out his tongue 

and said: 
"I outran a little boy, an old 

man, an old woman, two 

well diggers, two ditch 

diggers, a bear, and a 

wolf. 
And I can outrun you, tool" 
'^'I can not hear you," said 

the fox. "Come closer." 
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Johnny Cake went closer 
and said in a loud voice: 

"I outran a little boy, an old 
man, an old woman; two 
well diggers, two ditch 
diggers, a bear, and a wolf. 

And I can outrun you, too I " 

"Come just a little closer, 
please," said the fox. "I 
do not hear well." 

Johnny Cake went -very 
close and said as loud as 
he could: 

"I outran a little boy, an old 
man, an old woman, two" 
well diggers, two ditch 
diggers, a bear, and a wolf. 

And I can outrun you, tool" 
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"You can, can yon?" said 

the fox. 
"Then run down my throat." 
Then the fox gobbled Johnny 

Cake, as quick as thatl 
"Good-by," said Johnny Cake. 
"I ran well, anyway." 
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(To be learned) 

BED TIME 
1 
In winter I get up at night 
And dress by yellow candle-light. 
In summer, quite the other way, 
I have to go to bed by day. 

2 

I have to go to bed and see 
The birds still hopping on the tree, 
Or hear the grown-up people's feet 
Still going past me in the streeti:3 ' a ^ 

u • . \: 

8 

And does it not seem hard to you, 
When all the sky is clear and blue, 
And I should like so much to play, 
To have to go to bed by day ? 

— R. L. Stbvknson. 
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TEENY, TINT LADY 

Once upon a time there was 

a teeny, tiny lady. 
She lived in a teeny, tiny 

house in a teeny, tiny 

town. 
One day this teeny, tiny 

lady put on her teeny,- 

tiny bonnet. 
She tied the teeny, tiny 

strings under her teeny, 

tiny chin. 
Then she thought she would 
■ go for a teeny, tiny wgtlk. 
So she walked till she came 

to a teeny, tiny gate. 
It led into a teeny, tiny field. 
The teeny, tiny lady opened 
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tlie gate, and walked into 

the field. 
There, under a teeny, tiny 

tree, sat a teeny, tiny hen. 
"This teeny, tiny 

hen will lay me 

a teeny, tiny 

egg for my 

teeny, tiny breakfast," said 

the teeny, tiny lady. 
So she took the teeny, tiny 

hen and put it into her 

teeny, tiny bag. 
Then she went home again. 
When she came to her 

teeny, tiny house, she felt 

a teeny, tiny tired. 

So she put the teeny, tiny 
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hen into her teeny, tiny 
cupboard- 
She went upstairs to take a 

teeny, tiny nap. 
She had not been asleep long 
when she heard a teeny, 
tiny voice. The voice 
said, " Give me my hen." 
Then the teeny, tiny lady 
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was a teeny, tiny afraid, 
but she pulled the teeny, 
tiny quilt up to her teeny, 
tiny chin. Then she went 
to sleep again. 

Soon she heard the teeny, 
tiny voice again. It said 
a little louder, "Give me 
my hen ! " 

Then she was a teeny, tiny 
more afraid. 

So she hid her teeny, tiny 
head in her teeny, tiny 
quilt, and she went to 
sleep again. 

Biit very soon the voice 
called again, very loud, 

" GIVE ME MY HEN I " 
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Then the teeny tiny lady sat 
up in bed, and she called 
out in a loud teeny, tiny 
voice, "Take it!" 

In the morning the teeny, 
tiny lady T^ent down- 
stairs and looked in her 
teeny, tiny cupboard ; and 
what do you think? 

The teeny, tiny hen was gone ! 
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{To he read to the children or memorized) 
WINDY NIGHTS 
Whenever the moon and stars are set, 
Whenever the wind is high, 
All night long in the dark and wet, 
A man goes riding by. 
Late in the night when the fires are out, 
Why does he gallop and gallop about ? 

Whenever the trees are crying aloud. 
And ships are tossed at sea. 
By, on the highway, low and loud. 
By at the gallop goes he. 
By at the gallop he goes, and then 
By he comes back at the gallop again. 

— Robert L. Stevenson. 
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THE WEE, WEE MAN 

Once upon a time, there 
lived a wee, wee man, 
and he had a huge, huge 
cow. 

One morning very early the 
wee, wee man went out 
to milk his huge, huge 
cow, and he said to her: 

"Hold still, my cow, my 
pretty. 

Hold still, my pretty, my 
cow. 

And you shall have 'for 
dinner 

A cake of milk-white dough." 

But the huge, huge oow 
would not stand still. '' 
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Slie jumped and slie danced 

and she kicked and she 

spilled all the milk. 
So the wee, wee man cried 

out in a loud voice: 
"Hold still, my cow, my 

dearie, 
And fill my bucket with 

milk, 
And if you are not contrary, 
I'll give you a gown of silk." 
But the huge, huge co^v^ 

would not stand still. 
"iSTow, look at that," said the 

wee, wee man. 
" What is a wee, wee man to do 
With such a huge, huge cow 

as you?" 
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Then off he- ^^ent to his 
grandmother's house, and 
to his grandmother said: 

"Cow will not stand still. 
Wee, wee man cannot 
milk her." 

" Take a stick and shake it at 
her," said his grandmother. 

So off went wee, wee man 
to the big tree for a stick, 
and to the tree he said: 




Break, stick, break, 
And I'll give you a cake." 
But the stick would not 

break 
And the wee, wee man went 

back to his grandmother's 

house, saying: 
^ Grandmother, grandmother, 

stick will not break; 

huge, huge cow tntIU not 

stand still ; wee, ^wee man 

can not milk her." 
" Then go to the butcher and 

ask him to tie the cow" 

said the grandmother. 
So off went the wee, |ree 

man to the butcher, and 

to the butcher he said: 
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"Butcher, tie the huge, huge 
cow. She is good for noth- 
ing, and she dances now." 

But the butcher would not. 

So the wee, wee man went 
back to his grandmother's 
house, saying: 

"Grandmother, grandmother, 
butcher will not come; 
stick will not break ; huge, 
huge cow will not stand 
still ; wee, wee man can not 
milk her. What is ^\^ee, 
wee man to do?" 

" I kno^\?^ not," said his grand- 
mother. Just then, along 
came a little girl with a 
cup in her hand. 
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"Please give me milk to 
make a cake," said the 
little girl; "m.y m.otlier 
wotild bake to-day." 

"Rnn," said grandmother to 
the wee, wee m.aii; 

"Tell the hnge, huge cow 
a pretty little lady ^th 
long, yello^vNT hair is waltz- 
ing for a cup of milk." 

So the wee, wee man ran as 
fast as his wee, wee legs 
T^rould carry him, and he 
said to the co^vnt: 

"You will not stand for the 
gown of silk. 

Will you give the pretty 
lady a cup of milk ? " 
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"Moo, moo," said the liuge, 
huge cow in a huge, 
huge voice, "that I will." 

So she stood very still, and 
did not jump, nor dance, 
nor kick. 

That is how the ^wee, wee 
man milked his huge, 
huge cow, after all. 
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{To be learned) 
THE OOW 

The friendly cow, all red and white, 

I love with all my heart; ' 
She gives me cream with aft her might, 

To eat with apple tart. 

She wanders lowing here and there, 

And yet she can not stray. 
All in the pleasant open air. 

The pleasant light of day. 

And blown by all the ^vinds that pass. 

And wet by all the showers, 
She walks among the meadow grass. 

And eats the meadow flowers. 

— RoBBBT Louis Stevenson. 
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BIASTEB OHANTIOLEEB AND DAME HEN 

Once upon a time, Master 
Chanticleer and Dame 
Hen went T^alking. Soon 
they came to a brook. 

They tried to fly over it, but, 
splash 1 into the water fell 
Master Chanticleer. 

Then Dame Hen ran and 
ran, until she came to a 
farmer's house. 

In at the door she flew, cry- 
ing, "Cnt-cut-ca-da-cutl" 

" What ails yon. Dame Hen ? " 
asked the Chum. 

"Master Chanticleer lies at 
the bottom of the brook," 
cried Dame Hen. 
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"Sad news, sad news/* cried 
the Churn, and it began 
to grind and groan. 

"What ails you, Churn?" 
asked the Door. 

"Sad news, sad news," cried 
the Churn. "Master Chan- 
ticleer lies at the bottom 
of the brook. 

Dame Hen clucks, and I 
grind and groan." 

"Ah, me I" cried the Door, 
and it began to slam. 

"What ails you. Door?" 
asked the Ax. 

"Sad news, sad news," cried 
the Door. "Master Chan- 
ticleer lies at the bottom 
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of the brook. 
Dame Hen clucks ; the Churn 

grinds and groans, and I 

whistle and slam." 
"Ah, me," cried the Ax, and 

it began to chop. 
""What ails the Ax?" cried 

the Man, who sat in the 

garden, tying brooms. 
"Sad news, sad news" cried 
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the Ax. "Master Chanti- 
cleer lies in the bottom 
of the brook. 

Dame Hen clucks ; the Chnrn 
grinds and groans; the 
Door slams; so I chop." 

"Ah, me," cried the Man, 
and he began to tear his 
brooms. 
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"What ails yon, Man?" asked 
Goody, vflcLO was stirriiig 
the porridge over the fire. 

" Sad news, sad news, Goody," 
said the Man. "Master 
Chanticleer lies in the 
bottom of the brook. 

Dame Hen clucks; the Churn 
grinds and groans; the 
Door whistles and slams ; 
the Ax chops and cuts; so 
I tear my brooma" 
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"Ah, me," cried Goody, and 
she began throwing the 
porridge away. 

No^iv when Dame Hen saw 
how the Churn began 
to grind and groan, how 
the Door began to whistle 
and slam, the Ax to chop 
and cut, the Man to tear 
his brooms, and Goody to 
throw the porridge away, 
she was frightened. 

She ran and ran and ran as 
fast as she could, until she 
came to the brook. What 
do you think she saw? 

There on the bank sat Master 
Chanticleer. 
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He was drying his feathers. 

He had not gone to the bot- 
tom of the brook at all 
for a duck had been so 
kind as to help him out. 

So Master Chanticleer and 
Dame Hen went to the 
farm. 

They told the Chum and 
the Door and the Ax 
and the Man and Goody 
that the sad news was no 
news after all. 

And Goody gave them all 
some com. 
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LIST OF DIFFICULT NEW WORDS 

1. old, friends. 8. which, bite, never, such. 4. long, 
tail, warm, coat, hurt, harm. 5, 6. spin, dizzy, 
fall, swims, floor. 8. soon, before, spinning, until. 
10. window, flew, shook. 11. stronger, talk, stay. 
13. away, wings. 14. drum, march, baker, butcher, 
candle,, fair. 16. tag, hit, hard. 17. climb, fences, 
apples. 18. Atalanta, stopped, ahead. 20. rather, 
nothing. 21. pine, needles, leaves, gold, happy. 
22, 23. glass, blew, broke. 24. goat, ate. 26. paints, 
box, know, choose, letters. 28. blue, yellow, red, 
green. 31. read, story, first, care. Goody Two Shoes. 
32. once, pair, somebody, met, poor. 34. teach, pieces, 
wood, cut. 35. basket, knocked. 36. another, 
Billy. 37. asked, number, dinner. 38. bread, next. 
39. pie, words, lesson. 40. tub, water, soap, clothes, 
washed. 42. early, think, way. 43. ducks, 

quack, afraid, swim. 45. knew. 46. cold, pond. 
47. garden, wheat, goose. 48. grew, mill, flour. 
52. mulberry, bush. 64. Lady Bug, fire, burn, lazy. 
55. about, wall, Humpty Dumpty. 56. King's, great, 
set. 58. Christmas, early, brought, sled, shouted, 
whispered. 60. presents, lovely, breakfast. 

61, snowing, ride, hill, best. 63. ready, awhile, 
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alone. 64. tease, snowman. 66. show, enough, 
snowflakes. 69. bone, cook, wolf, chicken, 

bring. 77. women, market, tonight. 79. stick, burn, 
fire, quench. 83. gnaw, hang, rope. 86. crumpled, 
horn, tossed, forlorn, maiden. 90. tattered, torn. 
92. leaped, unless. 94. farmer^ hay. 95. meat, 
butcher. 100. cake, watch, sleepy. 101. noise, 
heard, just, quick, suddenly. 103. cried, diggers, 
face. 104. ditch, laughed, started. 105. growled, 
bear. 106. till. 107. last, tongue, put. 108. closer, 
loud, voice, please. 109. throat, gobbled, quick. 
111. tiny, lady, town, bonnet, strings, chin, gate. 
113. bag, under. 114. felt, tired, cupboard, upstairs, 
nap. 115. quilt, bed. 118. wee, huge, dinner, 
kicked, spilled. 120. bucket, contrary, silk. 

121. stick, shake. 127. nuts, tried, splash, matter. 
129. groan, grind, churn, whistle. 130. ax, tying, 
brooms, slams, chop* 131. porridge, frightened. 
133. throwing. 134. bank, feathers, help, kind. 
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" I ^HE following pages contain advertisements of 
'' books by the same author or on kindred subjects. 



THE AMERICAN SCHOOL READERS 

BY 

KATB P. OSWELL and C. B. GILBERT 

The Primer 

This is a real children's hook with real stories of real children 

The child's first lessons in reading should include only his 
familiar vocabulary. While learning the appearance of the 
printed symbol, he should not be forced at the same time to 
learn a new word as well. Hence folklore, however excellent 
for higher books, is not suitable for the beginners' reading 
book. Still the lessons should mean something and should be 
interesting. They should not contain merely idle combinations 
of words. 

The American School Primer introduces real children in 
natural children's experiences. The same four children, with 
their friends and their pets, appear throughout the book. The 
interest grows till the end. Even the review lessons are 
interesting. 

The pictures are photographs of actual children. There are 
sixteen colored photographs. 

The vocabulary is small, carefully arranged, and frequently 
repeated. 

The type is large and clear, the paper of dull finish, good for 
the eyes. 

The primer is in a class by itself. 



The First Reader 



It is assumed that the children using this book can read the 
usual vocabulary of a good primer, either of this series or of 
any other. It is, however, closely related to the American 
School Primer. The children and their pets, whose acquaint- 
ance was made in that book, appear again here, with new ex- 
periences, told in the earlier pages. 

But the keynote of the book is children's lore. The char« 



acters of the primer appear less and less frequently and finally 
drop out altogether. 

Carefully organized lists of words for phonic drill are given. 

The eyesight of children is safeguarded by the large type 
and the short line. 

The Second Reader 

The Second Reader carries oat the principles laid down 
in the First Reader. 

It is purely literary. That is, every selection is representa- 
tive of standard children's literature. 

This book especially makes much use of the " repetitional " 
story, in which words and phrases occur repeatedly. 

The more difficult words are given before the lessons in 
which they first occur. 

The Third and Fourth Readers 

The Third and Fourth Readers are collections of choice 
literature, graded with extreme care, suited to the third 
and fourth grades respectively. 



The Fifth Reader 



The Fifth Reader is a compilation of choice literary wholes 
for use in the fifth and sixth grades. 



The Sixth Reader 



The Sixth Reader is an annotated and carefully edited col- 
lection of masterpieces suitable for study in the higher grades. 

This is the most carefully graded of all modem series of 
readers. It contains more good literature adapted to the 
needs and tastes of children than any other series. 



THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 

Pabliflhers 64-66 Fifth Avenue Hew Tork 



The Gilbert Arithmetics 

BO(XS I, n, AND m 

By C. H. GLEASON, Princi{>al Summer Avenue School, Newsrk, 
NJ., and C B. GILBERT, formerly Superintendent of Schools, at 
St. Paul, Minn., Rochester, N.Y., and Newark, N.J., Author of 
"Stepping Stones to Literature," •* Guide Books to English,*' «The 
Scbool and lu Life," etc. 

From the Newark, N.J., School Exchange (the books are used 
in Newark) : 

"The ideal arithmetic for ordinary school use should be 
thoroughly scientific^ but sufficiently untechnical and simple for 
the average pupil to grasp its meaning without difficulty. It 
should be sufficiently * psychological/ or inductive, to lead the 
pupil in a very natural way to conclusions which estaUish gen- 
eralizations, and it should be sufficiently ' spiral ' to permit 
repetition frequent enough to fix each subject with its principles 
in the mind of the pupil, and, finally, there should be a wealth 
of illustrative material, or practical problems, sufficient to cover 
every ordinary phase of a given subject. 

"The GILBERT ARITHMETICS are particularly happy in 
their authorship. Mr. Gleason is one of the most successful 
public school principals who have ever served the city of Newark. 
While he is a most excellent all-around man, he has given par- 
ticular attention to the teaching of arithmetic throughout his 
entire career as a school man. 

" Mr, Gilbert is to-day the sanest leader of elementary edu- 
cation enjoying a national reputation in this country. His well- 
known advocacy of the welfare of the child as the paramount 
issue in education, and of the freedom of the teacher as an 
accompanying corollary, give further assurance of the simplicity 
and catholicity of any textbook bearing his name. 

"The GILBERT ARITHMETICS, therefore, may feiriy be 
expected to be what we unhesitatingly pronounce them to be — 
the best textbooks in that subject that we have seen. They are 
scientific, but simple ; psychological, but sane ; comprehensive, 
but omitting the unpractical. 



•* The inductive method is used to develop the principles of 
succeeding subjects, and subjects recur often enough to fix them 
in the mind of the child, but when the generalization is finally 
completed, it is used as an accepted principle. 

" The mechanical features of the book are admirable. The 
paper and covers are pleasing, the type is bold and clear, and 
the binding is excellent." 



From the journal of Education^ Boston, Massachusetts: 

Mr. Gilbert has had wide and eminently successful experience 
in supervision in St. Paul, Newark, and Rochester, and he 
has been equally fortunate in the writing of school books. 
These three books can but attract attention among all school 
people because of their novelty and utility in the teaching 
of number. Book One is for the first four years of school. 
The whole aim of the book (and each book has a specific 
aim to which every exercise is directed) is absolute mastery 
of the fundamental facts and processes. We would gladly 
describe this book, its conception of its mission, its methods 
and devices, but it is impossible; only by examination can 
it be appreciated. It is in a class by itself. Book Two 
is for grades five and six. The book is based on the as- 
sumption that the years of ten and eleven are adapted for 
memorizing and limitless practice. The aim of this book is 
fullest knowledge of definitions and processes and absolute 
accuracy in practice. Book Three is a complete arithmetic, 
giving in review all that has been taught in Books One and Two, 
and amplifying the features adapted to and needed by maturei 
minds." 
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FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
HISTORY 

Dickson's From the Old World to the New So 

A Hundred Years of Warfare 50 

Hart's Souroe Readers in American History 

No. I, Colonial Children .40 

No. a. Camps and Firesides of the Revolution . • • • . .50 

No. 3> How Oar Grandfathers Lived 60 

No. 4. The Romance of the Civil War 60 

McMurxy^ Pioneer History Stories 

Pioneers on Land and Sea • • • .40 

Pioneers of the Mississippi Valley .40 

Pioneers of the Rocky Mountains and the West .... .40 

^inboQ^ History Reader for Elementary Schools 60 

GECX^RAPHY 

Obamberlain's Home and World Series 

How We Are Fed 40 

How We Are Ctothed 40 

How We Are Sheltered 40 

How We Travel 40 

McMurry's Excursions and Lessons in Home Geography 50 

Type Studies from the Geography of the United SUtes ... .5c 

NATURE STUDY 

Holdenls Red Things in Nature 65 

Murch6^ Science Readers 

Book I . . 42S 

Book II .25 

Book III 40 

Book IV 40 

BookV 50 

BookVI so 

Book VII so 

Shallow and Cullen's Nature Study Made Easy 40 

Wilson's Nature Study in Elementary Schools 

First Reader 3S 

Second Reader , 5S 

Wright's Heart of Nature Series 

I. Stories of Plants and Animals 30 

II. Stories of Earth and Sky ... 30 

m. Stories of Birds and Beasts 30 
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The Modern English Course 

By Henry P. Emerson, Superintendent of Education, Buffalo, New York, 
and I-DA C. Bender, Supervisor of Primary Grades, Buffalo, New York. 

BOOK I— ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ENGLISH 

Cloth, iztno, ix + 246 pages, illustrated, 40 cents 

BOOK n— A PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

Cloth, i2mo, xiv + 400 pages, 60 cents . 

These books aim to give the young— 

(i) Ability to express their own thoughts and to understand the thoughts of 
others. 

(2) Clear insight into the structure of the English sentence. 

(3) Effectiveness in the use of language. 

(4) Appreciation of its higher uses in literature. 

The illustrative sentences in both books have been selected with great care 
from standard literature, and they are valuable in themselves for the informa- 
tion or the suggestive thought they contain. 

The definitions are short, clear, concise, and within the comprehension of the 
pupils. As far as definitions are given in Book I they are identical with 
Book II. In general the two books are consistent ; there are no contradictions ; 
they are harmonious in aim, in method, in explanation, and in definition. 

In the Modern English Course the study of grammar is not neglected and 
much attention is given to composition. In both grammar and composition, 
the aim has been to create on the part of the pupils a better appreciation of 
what they read, a larger power of connected thinking, and greater facility in 
expressing their thoughts. 

The study of grammar is made a real help in oral and written composition, 
(i) The explanations are simple, lucid, and easily understood. 

(2) The definitions are short, clear, concise, and within the comprehension 
of the piipil. 

(3) The selections and illustrative sentences are taken from standard 
literature. 

(4) The books contain many exercises designed to correct common errors in 
English. 

(5) They aim to teach the child to think, observe, and see things, and with 
the thinking to express the thought. 

(6) They avoid the diffuseness and vagueness of language books, and yet 
guard against a merely technical presentation of the principles of grammar. 
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